INTRODUCING JAYAKANTHAN                                  xi
He listened to the visitors in his house when they talked about
India's problems and the movement against the British. There
was a maternal uncle, Mangalam Pillai, who regarded himself as a
Gandhian and who sincerely believed in the constructive programme
of the Mahatma as the way out for the country's travails. And there
was another maternal uncle who used to visit the house often, P.
Purushothaman. They said that he was a Communist and that
he worked full time for the Communist Party. The boy heard
Purushothaman talk with his associates not only about Gandhi
but men with such names as Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Hitler. The
boy disliked Hitler intensely. Many of his buddies thought that
Hitler was a real hero and that he would come over and tear the
white man in India to pieces.
Why didn't I like Hitler? Well, for one thing I didn't care for
his moustache. My father sported the same kind of moustache.
Did I dislike father because he had a Hitler moustache or did
I dislike Hitler because he had one like dad's? I did not understand
clearly.
The hero who appealed to me most was Stalin. I argued
with my pals that Hitler's motheaten moustache was bound
to go down before Stalin's manly facial adornment.
The God that I worshipped in those days was a large picture
of Mahatma Gandhi that hung in the main hall in my house.4
The boy was enormously fascinated by all this. And he was ready
to talk learnedly about all this with anybody who cared to listen.
He had his chance when an election was held in his town in 1946.
He worked hard for the "yellow box" of the Congress Party. But
he was busy with other activities too. There were occasions when
he would quietly remove a jar or a lock from his house and trade
them with the junk man for a few coins: "I was ever a problem to
my family. Lacking the ability and facilities to tackle the problem,
my family could only kick me around like a ball, from one place to
another. One such kick resulted in my landing in Villupuram."5
He lived with his Communist* uncle, Purushothaman, in what,
as he was subsequently to learn, was a small party commune. He
sang Bharati songs at meetings and he formed a Boys' Association
as a rival to the Rashtriya Swayamsewak Sangh group that was
active in that town. But he often felt homesick and nagged the